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i N arrival in Moscow, Secretary of State Mar- We would be foolish indeed if we forget the 
of shall told the Council of Foreign Ministers: witch hunt of the early twenties and in the time of 
te- “To us a society is not democratic if men are not the depression of the thirties. In the heat of that 
3es free to express their beliefs and convictions without bitter time a thoughtful Los Angeles pastor wrote 

fear that they may be snatched away from their an editorial in his church paper on “The Libel of 
nd homes,” and without fear “of being denied the right Labels,” saying in part: “A very great injustice can 
he } to work or deprived of life, liberty, and the pursuit sometimes be done honest and omnes people by la- 
“ ' of happiness.” That is good doctrine and we must beling them. Such words re ‘red,’ ‘radical,’ ‘modern- 
res | remember that within our own land men have been ist,” ‘communist,’ ‘pacifist,’ etc., are commonly used 
iz- & made to suffer in mind and body because of their free to fight with rather than to think with. . . . In a day 

1 expression of beliefs and convictions. like ours it is extremely dangerous to be careless of 
ed |) Article 17 of the Social Creed of the Federal —_ |@bels. 

ol- j Council of Churches of Christ in America reads: “The Libel of Labels” is a favorite method of at- 

; “The churches should stand for the recognition and tack, as we have seen in the case of Mr. Lilienthal. 
ed, ' maintenance of the rights and responsibilities of free Often the attack descends to criminal vilification. It 
ge speech, free assembly, and a free press, the encour- spares neither individuals nor institutions. 

) |) agement of free communication of mind with mind The uncritical mind is often befuddled by such 
as essential to the discovery of truth.” That is of methods and even well meaning people are carried 
| the very heart of our American heritage. Jefferson, away and hunt with the mob in persecution. It 
| Webster, Lincoln gave memorable expression to should be remembered that a super-patriotic organi- 
- } these ideals as “the rights preservative of all zation opposed the entrance into this country of the 
i. rights.” They are moreover written into the Con- great scientist Einstein. “He is a communist, these 
at | Stitution of the United States. No one can possibly women said. When asked why they thought him a 
overestimate the value of these civil liberties, nor the CoN they replied that he was opposed to war 
tis | importance of maintaining them. When they are in and to “imperialism.” At about the same time a 
ian | jeopardy the human spirit is in jeopardy. widely read California daily newspaper accused cer- 
, : . tain Methodist preachers of communism. Why? 

rid Following the First World War there was a cam- BR ie ae ad , 
> Aggy tapi A aes ecause these ministers had said, “We must rethink 

fa paign for the intimidation of free social thinking. : : i 
ok our racial attitudes. 

‘on- We said it was a hangover of the war psychology of re eee ae : 
15 fear and suspicion. In many communities there was While it is disturbing to have the older generation 

a mental reign of terror. The minds of the timid confused and intimidated, it is nothing short of 
“St |) were shrivelled with panic and even able men whose tragic and alarming when pressure invades the ranks 
am sympathies were with liberty kept silent. of yo uth. Not long — wel nown synaptic 
hey 2 ; 7 ; president complained that “the majority of our sons 
mi- This mood far from disappearing has continued and daughters coming out of our schools are re- 
dis- | to the present time and has been renewed in appall- grettably incurious about the fundamental policies 
and | ing fashion by the unspeakable Dies and Rankin that underlie the civilization whose insecurity today 
_ |, Committees and their parallels in many State Legis- threatens their future.” Why shouldn’t they be in- 
is }) latures. Now the so-called Truman doctrine is in curious when schools seek to regiment their think- 
~~ danger of whipping up many forms of psychological ing? It has not only been in Japan that school au- 
) terrorism—which may even move over into physical thorities were disturbed at the appearance of “dan- 

terrorism. This constitutes a sharp danger to democ- gerous thoughts” among students. Many American 
racy against which we must vigilantly guard in colleges and universities have been alarmed beyond 
Col- times like these. measure at any discussion of live economic or po- 
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litical issues within the campus precincts, because 
they fear the criticism of the ever alert and zealous 
defenders of the status quo. 

The lethargy and indifference of good citizens is 


hard to understand. Can it be true that the “noble 
democracy of liberty” is a waning passion among 
us? Are we blindly on our way to some form of 
fascism? Socially minded citizens may well recall 
the warning of John Stuart Mill: “The future of 
mankind will be greatly impaired if great questions 
are left to be fought out by ignorant change and 
ignorant opposition to change.” Full, open-minded 
and fair discussion is of primary importance in our 
democracy. 

In Lord Bryce’s “Modern Democracies” there is an 
attractive picture of the Athenian Assembly, after 
which the voters walked away in groups talking over 
speeches. “They had been made to feel that there 
were two sides to every question and they argued 
these with one another. Socrates, or some eager 
youth who had been listening to Protagoras or 
Georgias, overtook them on the way, and started 
fresh points of discussion. This was political edu- 
cation.” (Italics mine.) 

Now what is here symbolized has been the most 
fundamental idea in our American democracy. Ours 
is a government by discussion. Our political and 
civil liberty depended and still depends for its in- 
tegrity on vitality of conviction among its citizens. 
But this can only be achieved by a fair and full op- 
portunity for considering all sides of the question 
each generation has to meet. New ideas and the 
cleansing and healing influence of criticism thus have 
a chance. It is the method of an intelligent people. 
Free trade in ideas is the only way to political and 
economic prosperity and health. 

“Repression is the seed of revolution,” said Wood- 
row Wilson. For this reason real revolutionaries 
always welcome every form of repression. They 
deliberately seek to provoke it for they know full 
well that their cause is advanced thereby. As John 
Dewey has remarked “the cheap and easy road” to 
avoid social disturbance is to allow freedom of 
speech. It is a safety-valve—‘‘a cheap safety-valve.”’ 
“Shooting off the mouth is an easy way in which to 
dissipate force.” Dewey goes on to say that the re- 
actionary cannot see this and can therefore be trusted 
always to give assistance to the radical by using 
methods of repression. The men most dangerous 
to democracy today are those who resort in terrorism 
in any form to prevent the curative power of the 
free discussion of our social ills and difficulties. 


James C. Baker. 


Editorial Notes 


The “new foreign policy” of the United States 
has created divisions of opinion in America that do 
not fully correspond with earlier tendencies of 
thought concerning foreign policy. We have asked 
three of our sponsors, two of them members of the 
editorial board, to write brief articles on this con- 
troversial question. It is striking that these articles 
represent three quite different ways of approaching 
the problem and three quite different conclusions, 
though two of the writers say “yes” rather than “no” 
to the President’s policy in Greece and Turkey. 


It is to be hoped that such clear and succinct state- 
ments will help to clarify the minds of American 
Christians on this difficult problem. We will wel- 
come the opinions of our readers and hope to publish 
in some future issue a number of brief comments. 

John C. Bennett. 
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Colonel Francis P. Miller recently spent a year ti 
Berlin with the American Occupation Authority. 


Justin Wroe Nixon is professor of Systematic The 
ology at The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. 


Bishop Edward L. Parsons is a retired Episcopal 


bishop of the diocese of Caltfornia. 





Resistance Movement Appeal 


The criminality of the Hitler regime placed it 
beyond the pale of party distinctions. Accord- 
ingly it was not a party nor a coalition of parties 
which gave rise to the German Resistance Move- 
ment. Composed of army officers, liberals, and 
labor leaders, the Resistance Movement embodied 
the active conscience of the German people. It 
started before the war, suffered a set-back through 
the Munich Pact, gathered momentum during 
the war and reached its tragic climax in the 
attempt on Hitler’s life of July 20, 1944. Hitler 
then ordered a massacre which set an end to the 
conspiracy. The widows and children of these 
martyrs of freedom (our forgotten allies) are 
uncared for and in urgent need of assistance. 
Those who wish to help, either through sending 
food or in any other way, may obtain addresses 
and further information from: HELMUT KUHN, 
407 Ransom Street, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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America’s New Foreign Policy: 
A Symposium 
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yn- FRANCIS P. MILLER 


HE opinion of any American about his coun- 


together to a common end. It means a joint opera- 
try’s foreign policy naturally depends upon 


tion for common purposes. Unless we accept the 


what kind of a world he thinks we are living in, and 
what he believes the role of the United States should 
be in that world. 

In spite of the infinite complexity of the forces 
now operating in the world, the human drama is not 
as obscure or as meaningless as might appear on the 
surface. Out of the wars of the past third of a cen- 
tury two new centers of world power have emerged 
—Washington and Moscow. These two cities not 
only represent power, they also symbolize different 
views of the nature of man and of the relative im- 
portance of man and the state. In spite of all the 
qualifying statements and reservations that can be 
suggested, and in spite of the enormous increase in 
the powers and functions of the American govern- 
ment in recent years, the fact remains that in the 
United States we believe that the state is made for 
man, and party members in the USSR believe that 
man is made for the state. 

In my opinion the ultimate test of the value of any 
human society is the view of the nature of man that 
is held and is operative in that society. Whatever 
our shortcomings may be, and they are many and 
grievous, we Americans have inherited a view of 
man which has come down to us from the Mediter- 
ranean Civilization through the mediaeval civilization 
of Western Europe, and this view of man has been 


Russian view of the nature of man, we cannot work 
with the USSR to a common end for human society. 
The best that can be hoped for is that we can estab- 
lish and maintain an equilibrium of power in the 
United Nations while using our resources of every 
kind to strengthen weak nations, which otherwise 
might succumb to the expanding Russian system, 
trusting that with the passage of time the USSR 
may change within, and that its dream of a world 
communist state may fade. 


It is for the above reasons that I favor President 
Truman’s program of aid to Greece and Turkey, 
while fully recognizing the shortcomings of those 
governments. 


I do not go along with the current fad of regard- 
ing President Truman’s Doctrine as proposing a 
radical change in our relations with the rest of the 
world. There was a radical break with traditional 
policy, but it occurred thirty years ago when we 
decided to fight a European nation on European 
soil. Since then the inevitable and inescapable pres- 
sure of events has forced us to assume more and 
more responsibility for the affairs of the world. The 
President’s proposal is simply one more step along 
a road which the United States has been travelling 
for an entire generation. We have become some- 
thing more than a world power. We are now, ina 


nd . profoundly influenced by the Christian doc- certain sense, the trustees of Western civilization. 
ed trine of the nature of man than that held by any : ‘ 

It other society. It is the most precious element in our My only quarrel with the program of aid to Greece 
ch | | national life. It is the essence of the system we and Turkey is that it has not been developed as part 
ng have been trying slowly, haltingly and painfully, to of an over-all policy for Europe. I do not mean a 
he work out on this continent during the past two financial policy or an aid policy, but an over-all po- 
ler centuries. litical policy. One of the few great opportunities 
he of history is about to be missed—the opportunity to 


Make no mistake about it, the Russian view of 
man is similarly the essence of the system being 
worked out in the USSR. We deceive ourselves if 


federate Western Europe, not against anybody, but 
for its own good. It was within the power of 





ce. . ; , j ‘ ‘ : 
ng we give facile explanations of the tensions between American statesmen to bring this antes Such . 
ses the United States and the USSR in terms of clash- proposal would have been in keeping with our genius 
N, ing economic or social systems. The basic cause of and with our great political tradition. But no one 
tension is not economic or social, it is anthropic. had the Madison touch or the Lincoln touch. There 

} Between the American view of man and the cur- was no one to speak for the people of Western Eu- 

rent Russian view of man, no compromise is possible rope or to take the lead. Greatness of vision and of 

ntti or desirable. Consequently there can be no real co- courage was lacking. Little men are making our 
, 1942, operation between the U.S. and USSR (as at pres- policy, and it is surprising that policy is as good as 


ent constituted). “Cooperation” means working it is. 





HE most important new development in foreign 

policy is President Truman’s proposal for aid to 
Greece and Turkey. The most important question 
concerning that proposal is whether it can be fitted 
into a positive program for establishing peace, par- 
ticularly in Europe and the Middle East. The first 
thing we have to do, accordingly, is to ask what the 
various items of such a program may be. To the 
writer they involve the following: 

1. Resistance to any power that in the interim 
stage of peacemaking tries to take advantage of the 
general confusion, and the weakness of specific na- 
tions, to extend its own territory, or to achieve per- 
manent control over other peoples. The most seri- 
ous threat to peace right now, as seen from this 
angle of vision, comes, to use Under-Secretary 
Acheson’s phrase, from the “aggressive and expand- 
ing” policy of Soviet Russia. The motives for 
Russia’s policy are probably many. Fear of America 
because of our wealth, our resources, our technical 
efficiency and our armaments (including the atomic 
bomb) ; the need of a foreign enemy to secure maxi- 
mum unity at home; the communist belief that an 
Armageddon between the capitalist and the com- 
munist nations is ultimately inevitable; the desire 
to pick up as many strategic positions as possible 
before Armageddon comes—these are some of the 
motives for that policy. 

What should the other nations do to counteract 
the effects of the Russian policy? Obviously they 
should use the facilities and the resources of the 
United Nations in every way possible. They should 
invite its counsel, its criticism, its initiative and its 
cooperation. They should invest it sooner or later 
with the requisite power to prevent the aggression 
of the strong against the weak. But if the experi- 
ence of the last two decades means anything, it 
means that waiting until an act of aggression be- 
comes a fait accompli does not fit into a program for 
peace. If the United Nations is unable to act 
promptly and effectively we cannot say that unilat- 
eral efforts by this nation to “shore up” the economies 
and defenses of weak peoples are unnecessary. Such 
efforts in the situation confronting us in Greece and 
Turkey may help to modify the aggressive aspects 
of Russian policy before it is too late. 

2. The next item in a positive program for Eu- 
ropean peace (and this is fundamental also to peace 
in the Middle East) is the economic rehabilitation 
of the states outside the Russian orbit, particularly 
those of Western and Central Europe. The con- 
tinuance of widespread misery in this area will 
stimulate the growth of communism and result in 
governments that will lead their peoples to accept a 
measure of Russian control. With the domination 
by Russia of the power centers of Europe, located 


II 
JUSTIN WROE NIXON 


mainly in its western and central portions, peace 
between Russia and ourselves would be difficult. 

The process of economic rehabilitation will cer- 
tainly be affected by the political settlements made 
by the great powers. But the economic future of 
the territory under discussion will be determined 
largely by the economic policies of our own country. 
It will take a great deal of money to put the peoples 
in this territory on their feet and most of it will 
have to come from us. The goods they produce in 
their rebuilt factories will compete in foreign mar- 
kets with our own, and enter our domestic market 
as payments on our loans. Nor may we forget that 
the countries, that will use our funds to develop com- 
petition with us abroad and on our own soil, will 
have socialist governments, for in Europe some 
form of socialism is the only practicable alternative 
to communism. Will the American citizen deny 
himself tax reductions in order to make these for- 
eign lands safe for socialism? The Marxists of the 
Kremlin cannot believe it any more than The Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

But these skeptics may be wrong. The prospect of 
an atomic war is frightening. Moreover, our capacity 
to produce is normally much greater than our capacity 
to consume, and many Americans may prefer to un- 
derwrite a New Deal in Europe as an outlet for our 
surplus, than to have another New Deal thrust upon 
them at home as the result of a depression. 

3. If the Russians see that aggression on their 
part will meet resistance and if communism in Eu- 
rope outside the Russian orbit is checked by growing 
prosperity, then the decks will be cleared for a 
mighty effort on our part to achieve an over-all 
understanding with Russia. This will probably in- 
volve sharing the oil resources of the Middle East 
with Russia; agreeing on international control of 
strategic waterways; a sympathetic attitude on our 
part toward Russian loans; and increased collabo- 
ration with Russia in the work of all the agencies 
under the United Nations. 

If peace in Europe and the Middle East is to be 
won by a program along these lines, then aid to 
Greece and Turkey can be fitted into such a pro- 
gram. The President’s proposal is a warning to 
Russia that resistance to her policy of expansion 
will be forthcoming. It suggests also that we are 
aware of the bearing of economic chaos on high 
politics. The Vandenberg amendment safeguards 
the interests and prestige of the United Nations. 
The main requirement is that we shall follow 
through on a positive program until we can achieve 
an over-all understanding with Russia, and develop 
the United Nations into an organization that can 
carry the responsibilities we are now attempting to 
discharge unilaterally. 
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EDWARD L. PARSONS 


F, as the Charter of UNESCO declares, “wars 

are made in men’s minds,” there would seem to 
be some very good reasons (let us put it mildly) for 
the fear that our new policy moves toward war 
rather than toward peace. No one need question 
the President’s sincerity nor that of his advisers. 
They are not war-mongers. They want peace. They 
want to build up the United Nations. They believe, 
or believe that they believe, that permanent peace 
can be built only through a law-governed world. 
Nor on the other hand do most of those who are 
critical of the President’s policy, believing that a 
peaceful world can be achieved only through good 
will, cooperation and gradual extension of the power 
of law, question the role which force must play in 
the affairs of men. 

The real question before the American people is, 
therefore, whether what the President proposed, and 
the way he proposed to do it, are necessary for the 
peace of the world and the security of the United 
States. It seems a strange way to further peace by 
turning men’s minds to war. Yet that is clearly 
what he has done. He has moved from good will 
to fear, from cooperation to challenge, from the 
orderly processes of law to economic and military 
force. Here are the grounds for that statement: 
1. War talk has increased immensely in our own 
country. He has touched the button which lets loose 
the bitternesses and hatreds and littlenesses of count- 
less people. He has encouraged Red-baiters and the 
consistent provokers of anti-Russian sentiment 
(some of them, alas, claiming to be Christian). He 
has further added to the emotional tension of the 
foreign policy proposals by initiating a communist 
“witch-hunt,” well timed whether he meant it or not, 
to increase fear of Russia. He has successfully di- 
vided the liberal forces and increased the confusion 
of the conscientious citizen who wants peace and law 
and good-will among the nations. Nor can it be ques- 
tioned that he has moved one step further along in 
the process of giving to the armed forces a pre- 
ponderant influence in shaping policy; and that 
means encouraging the ordinary American citizen 
to think in terms of power, not of service, of the 
quick decisions of force rather than of the slow 
processes of persuasion and good will. 

2. But what of the United Nations, the one avail- 
able instrument of peace, the one prophecy of a law- 
governed world? That side of the picture is equally 
disturbing. No doubt the President did not mean it; 
but he certainly has succeeded in lowering the pres- 
tige of that body. He might have put the matter as 
plausibly as did Senator Austin in his explanatory 
address to the Security Council. He might have, 
but he did not. He ignored the investigation of the 
Greek border troubles, or perhaps prejudged its con- 


clusions. He ignored the fact that aggression 
against Turkey is precisely a matter for the Security 
Council. Trygve Lie courteously, and of course 
without using names, rebuked him. Senator Aus- 
tin’s speech and Senator Vandenberg’s later pro- 
posal, indicate very clearly that responsible sup- 
porters of the UN recognize what has happened. 
Instead of helping the world to get rid of its ancient 
mind-set that war is necessary and normal, the new 
policy says frankly that the UN is a good thing, 
but—. 

3. We cannot know exactly what the Russian 
Government thinks of the matter, but it is easy to 
guess from what the Russian press has said—that 
they see in it evidence of what is, after all, the most 
tragic feature of the whole affair, viz: the definite 
division of the one world into two worlds. That 
carries with it the assumption that firmness with 
Russia means practical hostility, and that (appar- 
ently) the only way the two nations can get along 
is by threat of force. Russia has given us reasons 
for thinking that such has been her own view from 
the start; but we don’t know that that is true, and 
for us to accept it is to repudiate the fundamental 
principle of that democracy which we profess to rep- 
resent, that trust and patience and mutual under- 
standing are the basis of a stable social order. 

These facts which indicate that the new policy 
has turned men’s minds toward war rather than to- 
ward peace cannot be denied. We know Greece needs 
help. We know the Greek government is reactionary, 
ruthless and corrupt. Food is necessary. Money for 
reconstruction is necessary and its use needs to be 
carefully supervised. But no one has shown any evi- 
dence that if the Greeks are fed and their economic 
life rehabilitated they are going to turn communist. 
As to the border troubles action should certainly 
wait until the UN Commission reports. We cannot 
promote democracy by the methods of communism. 
And for Turkey? To build up her army is to say, in 
so many words, we don’t believe in the UN. It is 
childish to suppose that Russia is going to move 
down on the Dardanelles, risking war against the 
Western world. It is equally childish to suppose 
that if she did, a Turkish army could successfully 
defend it. Such aggression is the business of the 
Security Council and the whole world of nations. 

No, there does not seem to be any necessity for 
the new policy in order to help Greece or to stay 
communism. It seems (one tries to be objective 
and unemotional) to make a disquieting picture only 
the more disquieting. We think back over the im- 
perialisms of the past, the evidences of the hand of 
God upon history and the doom that has fallen upon 
nations which grow “drunk with sight of power.” 
We know that war now means destruction such as 





We know that God’s 


has never been seen before. 
way, Christ’s way, is the way of patience, of good 
will, of cooperation and of courage. We know that 


that is the way democracy professes to act. We 
know that that being God’s way, in the end, no 
other way works. 


Editorial Correspondence 


I have just spent a week in the Ecumenical In- 
stitute, situated a few miles outside of Geneva, 
Switzerland. This is the Institute founded by the 
World Council of Churches and was made possible 
by a generous gift from Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr. The week has been a most satisfying experience 
and has convinced me that this is one of the most 
creative undertakings of the World Council. 


The Institute sessions of nine weeks are designed 
to bring new guidance and inspiration to pastors and 
church leaders from all the churches of Europe. In 
the present session, the closing week of which I had 
the privilege of attending, the student body num- 
bered 37. These were drawn from 15 different na- 
tionalities. Courses intended to point to the prob- 
lems of the renewal of the church’s spiritual life, its 
leadership among the youth, its relation to social 
and political problems were conducted with leaders 
from various parts of Europe coming in for special 
courses of a week or two weeks. 


In this particular conference the presence of ten 
students and pastors from Germany, the largest sin- 
gle national contingent, was especially significant. I 
am told that at the beginning there were some tense 
moments between Czech and German members, for 
instance, when for the first time some of the Germazis 
were fully acquainted with the devastation wrought 
in the occupied countries. But by the time I ar- 
rived many of these problems, dividing enemy na- 
tions, had been subjected to long and searching dis- 
cussion and a genuine bond of Christian fellowship 
had been established. 

Naturally some of the most valuable education of 
such a conference proceeds through informal dis- 
cussion among the students, who exchange experi- 
ences and viewpoints on the work of the church. 
It was for instance, quite wholesome that the stu- 
dents of Western Europe, for whom communism is 
a terrible bogey, learned from the Czech pastors 
that some of their pious church members were ac- 
tive socialists, and even communists, and _ that 


Czechoslovakia has a very vital church life, despite 
its inclusion in the orbit of Russian power. 
Among the leaders who had made a particularly 
deep impression upon the students were: Professor 
Prenter of Denmark, one of the ablest of the young 
theologians of the continent; Professor Erich Wolf, 
a member of the Confessional Church of Germany 


and a professor of law at the University of Frei- 
burg; and Father Florowsky of the Orthodox Insti- 
tute in Paris. 

These men, representing various viewpoints and 
theological positions, enriched the thought and life 
of the young leaders of the churches. I myself had 
the opportunity of listening to accounts of many dif- 
ferent types of church and religious problems char- 
acteristic of the several nations represented. I was 
glad to find that the students were very critical of 
the established church principle, though most of 
them came from established churches. There was a 
wholesome desire to find a way of creating a more 
unique church life and a more genuine church com- 
munity so that not everybody (and hence nobody) 
would belong to the church, as is the practice in 
some continental established churches. 


There was at the same time a very critical attitude 
toward the idea of “Christian” political parties. 
These parties have been, in my opinion, the bane of 
continental political life and have helped to create 
the wide rift between the churches and the working 
masses of the continent. 


Naturally an American, while appreciative of the 
Bible-informed piety of continental pastors, some- 
times wishes that they would not split so many Bibli- 
cal hairs and would allow themselves to be swept 
away by the majesty of the whole Biblical truth, 
rather than to become lost in the maze of exegetical 
niceties. But we undoubtedly have much to learn 
from them, as they from the Anglo-Saxon world. 
Such an institute is a more valuable ecumenical ad- 
venture than many short term conferences. It will 
bring great blessings to the church life of the world. 


R. N. 





Gift Subscription 


We would like to remind our subscribers of the 
fact that Introductory Subscriptions may be ob- 
tained for friends at the rate of $1.00 for 9 months. 
Fill in the coupon below (or on a separate sheet, 
if you do not wish to mutilate your magazine) and 
mail to our office, 537 West 121st Street, New 
York 27, New York. 
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The World Church: News and Notes 


The Churches in South Africa 

(The following comments, on the situation in South 
Africa, have been sent by the Rev. Dante Anderson, a 
minister in South Africa.) 

Never before has South Africa been quite so much 
in the limelight as she has been since the first session of 
the UN Assembly. On the whole the censure of many 
nations has taken her by surprise. The cry has gone 
up that the South African situation is misunderstood 
and that better information about our peculiar racia! 
pattern must be disseminated among the nations. 

White South Africans (Europeans) have, until very 
recently, grown up thinking in terms of a nation of 
about two million. It is a fairly new idea that the 
eight to nine million African (Native) Colored (half- 
caste) and Indian people should also be considered as 
citizens. A great deal of our social, economic and politi- 
cal life actively bolsters up this “herrenvolk” mentality. 
But taking into account our historical development, it is 
hard to see how things could have developed otherwise. 
From the early days of Dutch East India Company rule, 
it was natural for the civilized European minority to 
take the leadership in every sphere over an uneducated 
heathen majority. The problem is only now coming to 
the fore, as we find that a small but growing percentage 
of the non-European people have reached such civilized 
standards that they can demand a more responsible part 
in the social, economic and political life of the country. 

As the African has found little scope for his powers 
of leadership in other spheres of life he has run riot in 
religion. By 1946 roughly 800 separatist churches were 
listed by the Union Government. This is religion un- 
limited with a vengeance and if it were not so tragic it 
would be amusing. Some of these are definitely anti- 
European, but the majority are very small sects with 
dubious foundations—they may have hived off from the 
parent body through some dispute or question of dis- 
cipline. 

Political bias among the ministers has often hindered 
true spiritual work and fostered racial hatred. Lately 
the Dutch Reformed Church has developed its work 
among Africans, but what it does is on a strictly sepa- 
rate basis from that among the Europeans. For in- 
stance, even the European minister who works in an 
African congregation has not the same status as his 
brother who is fortunate enough to hold a European 
charge. 

This work of the Dutch Reformed Church among 
Africans is a comparatively recent development. Pre- 
viously the whole field was entirely in the hands of 
missionary societies and other large churches (English 
speaking in the main). From this it follows that prac- 
tically the whole of education for the African was in- 
itiated and maintained by these missionary societies and 
churches. The Education Departments are now begin- 
ning to shoulder a proper share of the burden. 

The Dutch Reformed Church (actually three churches, 
but the one overshadows the others), and the Roman 
Catholic Church, which has a fairly widespread work 
among all sections of the population, hold aloof from 
the Christian Council of South Africa. Nevertheless 


this body represents possibly the Christian outlook of 
more than three quarters of the Christians in the 
country. 

The future is hard to predict. Racial, political, eco- 
nomic, and social questions react upon the religious life 
very deeply in this land. From without some fear that 
unwise UN pressure may harden reactionary sentiments 
among the politically powerful and do the liberal cause 
little good. On the other hand the focus of world in- 
terest on South African affairs has forced many more 
South Africans to think again about our racial prob- 
lems. Perhaps the most important step that could be 
taken would be to provide a “Center” where Christians 
of all races can meet and in a new fellowship seek fresh 
racial understanding and _  interdenominational co- 
operation. 


Churchmen, Doctors Divided 
Over Artificial Insemination 


British churchmen and doctors are divided as to 
whether “test tube” babies should be encouraged, ac- 
cording to a series of discussions sponsored by the 
British Morality Council, a report of which has just 
been made public. 

The Council, organized by churches and sociologists 
under the chairmanship of the Rt. Rev. John W. C. 
Wand, Anglican Bishop of London, said the report was 
released so readers might “arrive at a balanced judg- 
ment of the issue.” 

Most churchmen, according to the report, denounced 
artificial insemination as “degrading and adulterous 
unless the donor is the woman’s husband.” On the 
other hand, some doctors said the practice is “often 
justifiable because it will bring into many homes hap- 
piness where unhappiness previously existed, and tends 
not to destroy but to safeguard the marriage.” 

Dr. Thomas G. Dunning, director of education, tem- 
perance and social service of the Baptist Union, said he 
felt that “religion should sanction artificial insemination 
from a husband.” The Rev. J. C. Heenan, a Roman 
Catholic priest, and the Rev. G. L. Russell, of the Church 
of England, both condemned the practice. A number of 
lawyers argued that children born after artificial in- 
semination by a stranger are illegitimate. 

Dr. Mary Barton, a gynecologist, said 300 “test tube” 
babies have been born in England during the last five 
years as the result of artificial insemination by strangers, 
and “thousands” after artificial insemination by hus- 
bands. She added that 10 per cent of all British mar- 
riages are infertile, and adoption, in 70 per cent of 
cases, would not satisfy the woman’s maternal instinct. 


(RNS) 


Ecumenical Institute 


On April 9 four more American students sailed for 
Europe on the S.S. America to attend the sessions of 
the Ecumenical Institute in the Chateau de Bossey at 
Celigny (near Geneva), Switzerland. This will be the 
third semester since the opening of the Institute last 
October. The curriculum will include: Bible Study— 
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Mile. S. de Dietrich (France), Prof. Walter Horton 
(U.S.A.); The Christian Message—Prof. Emil Brun- 
ner (Switzerland), Prof. Walter Horton (U.S.A.); 
Christianity in the Modern World—Prof. Spira (Ger- 
many); Ecumenical Christianity—Lectures by various 
speakers; Programs and Methods of Christian Youth 
Work—Canon H. Herklots (Great Britain and Canada), 
Dr. M. Bovet (Switzerland), Leaders. 

The course is open to Christian youth leaders who 
have had some experience but who want further train- 
ing, especially in the ecumenical aspects of work with 
young people. 

There will actually be tive American students at the 
Institute for this semester, but one of them, Miss Vir- 
ginia C. Markham, graduate of Bryn Mawr, and stu- 
dent at Union Theological Seminary is already over 
there, having attended the winter term. The four who 
sailed on the America are: Robert W. Funk, Youth 
Minister of the University Park Christian Church, Indi- 
anapolis, while studying at Butler University (Dis- 
ciples of Christ); John W. Neidley, Findlay College, 
Findlay, Ohio, served 25 months in the U. S. Army 
(Churches of God in N. A.); Rev. Richard S. Zeisler, 
Amherst College, Virginia Theological Seminary, Har- 
vard Law School, former assistant Minister, Trinity 
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Church, Columbus, Ohio (Protestant Episcopal) ; Miss 
Joan Dawkins, of New York City, Graduate of Welles- 
ley College and now studying at Union Theological 
Seminary (Episcopalian). 


Brazil: The Future of the Evangelical Churches 


A conference on general Christian literature was held 
in Rio de Janeiro, and convened by the Council of Re- 
ligious Education of the Confederation of Evangelical 
Churches of Brazil. The Committee of Cooperation in 
Latin America (representing the mission boards at 
work in Latin America) and the Committee on World 
Literature and Christian Literacy of the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference of North America were interested in 
being of service, as was the World’s Sunday School 
Association. Dr. F. Foster Stockwell, President of the 
Union Seminary in Buenos Aires, was present by spe- 
cial invitation because of his experience in connection 
with the production of Christian literature for Spanish- 
speaking countries. 

The Conference studied various aspects of the re- 
ligious education program, such as the Christian home, 
hymnology, preparation of workers, religious teaching 
in public schools. 

Two important points stood out: the teaching of re- 
ligion in public schools permitted by the new constitu- 
tion and the founding of a Protestant university in Rio. 
The Methodists have been given a piece of property for 
such a university, but the general feeling was that it 
should be a cooperative rather than a denominational 
venture. 

It was also decided to form a “Central Committee for 
Christian Literature” under the Confederation. Large 
tasks were outlined for this Committee, its functions to 
include a survey of literature now available in Portu- 
guese, arrangement for production of new materials, 
and widespread promotion of reading. The problem of 
illiteracy also received attention. The Government of 
Brazil is just launching an extensive campaign, using 
an adaptation of the Laubach method. [Slogan: “Each 
one teach one.’”’] 

On the whole the impression was that the Evangelical 
Church is well established in Brazil and that it is one 
of the great mission fields of the world today. 


E. P. S. Geneva. 


Australian Churches 
Push Federation Plan 


Plans for a federation of Australian Methodist, Pres- 
byterian and Congregational Churches are being studied 
by committees of the three denominations and are ex- 
pected to be submitted shortly to their governing bodies. 


The proposed federal union does not involve doctrinal 
or church policy matters. Each denomination would re- 
tain full control over its own affairs, but the federation 
would speak with a united voice on such matters as edu- 
cation, temperance, and social services. 


It is expected that the federation plan will be given 
impetus when the Presbyterian Church holds its annual 
conference in May, and that efforts will be made ulti- 
mately to extend the plan to embrace all Protestant 
denominations in the country. (RNS) 
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